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AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF
NORTH BURMA

THE CAMPAIGNS against the Japanese in Northern Burma proved
to be some of the most difficult operations of the Second World
War. This wild region of towering mountains and thick jungle
is one of the most inaccessible corners of the earth, and in spite
of all the campaigning there are still districts about which very
little is known. Only a few years ago this region was notorious
for its head-hunters and for tribes so primitive that they are
little beyond the Stone-Age level of culture. Parts of the Naga
Hills have been administered by British officials for some years,
but many areas, before the War, were still ruled by native
chiefs. Even now the Naga peoples who live in the adminis-
tered areas dare not enter into certain villages since c cheap *
heads of unprotected travellers are only too welcome.

The gateways to the Naga country are well guarded by
nature. The mountain peaks rise to 12,000 feet, and the hot
valleys are clothed with tropical jungles, where roam tigers and
large herds of elephants. One consequence has been that for
centuries the savages in the recesses of the hills have remained
untouched by outside influences. Indeed, it is quite possible
that they are the survivors of one of the most ancient races in
'Asia; and curiously enough certain of their customs suggest a
relationship with the South Sea Islanders. Like the Solomon
Islander or the Papuan, the Naga tribesman wears few clothes
but plenty of ornaments. For instance, those who have taken a
head or killed a leopard are permitted to wear a necklet of
wild boars' tusks and conch shells. Like the Papuan, the Naga
believes in all kinds of evil spirits, and even before he puts on
this necklet he drapes it round the neck of a dog so that any
evil in the ornament may enter into the animal. Other orna-
mental customs reveal the bloodthirsty nature of these savages.
Most Nagas wear slices of elephants* tusks above the elbows,
but only those who have drawn blood may wear the gauntlets
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